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OUR FULL-GROWN BREVIER. 

Tue chief and substantial novelty shown in 
the present number of THE PROOF-SHEET is our 
new Brevier (No. 7) of the Full-Grown Series, a 
specimen of which is given on page 57, and which 
is presented, in connection with other styles of 
the same body, on page 61. 

Our advertising pages contain specimens of 


several styles of plain letter, and we employ our | 
new Full-Grown Brevier in this article, placing | 


it in juxtaposition with our Brevier No. 6 (which 
is used in the opposite column) in order that the 
difference between the two styles may be conve- 
niently noted. The favorable reception that has 
been given to this style of Newspaper Letter, and 
the flattering mention that has been made of it 
in various quarters, lead us to believe that, after 
many trials, we have succeeded in producing just 


what newspaper publishers and readers have long | 


desired. 
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REPORTERS AND REPORTING. 
BY DR. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE. 


THE competition of reporters for ‘“‘exclusive’’ bits 
of local news is as energetic in England as it is in 
this country. In one instance, a reporter had very 
nearly got into great trouble by his zeal. He lived a 
mile or so out of town, and on one side of the road, 
for a considerable part of the way, was a thick grove. 
As he was returning home, late one night, after hav- 
ing seen the paper to press, he observed that one of 
the trees, near the road-side, had an unusual appear- 
ance. Going within the fence, he discovered that 
the body of a man was suspended from one of the 
branches. Hurriedly cutting it down, he drew the 
body into a part of the grove where the undergrowth 
was thick, intending to conceal it. This done, he 
went home. Next morning he was taken into cus- 
tody, on a charge of wilful murder, and brought 
before a magistrate. 
the wood at early daylight, had discovered the body 
in its place of concealment, and some other person 
remembered that, about midnight, he had seen the 
reporter issue from the grove. The case was sus- 
picious—until a constable, searching the pockets of 
the dead man, discovered a written statement, con- 
taining his name and place of abode, and declaring 





| ‘A capital fatal accident !’’ he exclaimed. 


A gamekeeper, going through | 





that domestic misfortune had made life so unbear- 
able that he had resolved to commit suicide. Of 
course, the reporter was discharged. His explana- 
tion was to the effect that, finding such a fine bit of 
‘‘local’’ as this too late for his own paper, he had 
concealed the corpse in order that the rival journal, 
which was to appear on the next day, should not 
profit by the news! But for the suicide’s confes- 
sion, a pretty strong case of circumstantial evidence 
might have been made to the peril of the knight of 
the pen. Another of this class entered the editorial 
room, in an excited manner and with rapid steps. 
‘A bout 
ten minutes ago, my mother-in-law tumbled down 
stairs and broke her neck. I have desired them not 
to say anything about it to the neighbors until the 
morning, so that we shall have it exclusively for owr 
paper.”’ His heart was in his calling, undoubtedly. 

A system of reporting cases before the police 
magistrates has long been in vogue among all the 
daily morning papers in London. One gentleman 


| of the press attended at each office, reported one or 
| two striking cases each day, and, taking a suffi- 
| cient number of copies, by the manifold process, 


sent one to each morning journal. Only this par- 
ticular reporter was recognized by the magistrates 
and by the newspapers. The payment was at the 
rate of three cents for each line of print, and no 
police news except what was supplied by those re- 
porters, so often contemptuously called ‘‘penny-a- 
liners,’’ was ever received by the sub-editor. Re- 
ports of little interest were not inserted, and the 
pressure of parliamentary or other news very often 
excluded even good ones. This system, which con- 
tinues (except that The Times has a reporter of its 


| own at each police-office), relieved the newspapers 


from the heavy cost of regular salaried reporters. 
The average outlay was small, but when half-a-dozen 
papers paid for the same paragraphs, each ‘‘ penny- 
a-liner’’ contrived to earn a respectable income. In 
the event of any great crime having been committed, 
which public curiosity insisted on having reported 
in full, the lucky reporter in whose police-court the 
charge was disposed of, might publish from one to 
three columns in each paper day after day, while 
the interest lasted, and sometimes earn from fifty to 
a hundred dollars per diem. The reporters of the 
Guildhall and Bow street police-offices were reputed, 
at the time I refer to, of severally making between 
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$3500 and $4000 a year—the heaviest cases being 
brought before the committing magistrates here. 
Black-mail, or accepting money for suppressing 
names, has rarely been charged against these police- 
reporters, who enjoy a singular monopoly. 

I am cognizant, however, of one instance in which 
a London * penny-a-liner’’ showed more sharpness 
than probity. It was in the autumn, a dead season 
for the London press, when the political and fash- 
ionable and professional classes are ‘‘out of town.”’ 
A reporter, who had been called to the bar, but had 
never been employed there by any one, not find- 
ing any news, resolved to make it. He invented a 
dreadful murder, attended with romantic and mys- 
terious circumstances, and described it, very fully, 
as having taken place in a remote suburban district, 
for which he manufactured a Saxon name. He mani- 
folded it to all the daily papers, only one of which 
accepted it. He supplied additional details ; gave evi- 
dence at the inquest before an imaginary coroner; 
published a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some 
person or persons unknown ;”’ described the funeral 
of the victim; lengthily and legally went into con- 
jectures as to the motive for the crime and the iden- 
tity of the murderer, complimenting the police, who, 
he stated, were on his track. He had ‘‘a clear stage”’ 
for some ten days, until the Home Secretary thought 
it his duty to inquire into the case, and soon dis- 
covered that it was a fiction from first to last. The 
newspaper was laughed at, but the imaginative re- 
porter, who had done nothing for which the law could 
punish him, was allowed to escape. Years passed 
by, and the next time I heard of him he was attor- 
ney-general in one of the Australian colonies, finally 
rising toa seat on the bench. I last saw him in 1847, 
when he visited England on official business, and we 
had a good laugh over his remarkable ‘‘ Murder in 
Essex.”’ 

Some forty or fifty years ago, the Morning Herald, a 
London daily paper which has just expired, obtained 
sudden and remarkable popularity, on account of its 
very amusing reports of cases before the magistrates 
at Bow street police-office. Mr. Thwaites, the man- 
aging editor, accidentally encountered, in a stage- 
coach, on the journey from London to Birmingham, 
a Mr. John Wight, ‘‘a fellow of infinite jest,*’ whose 
quaint manner and racy wit made the long journey 
—I write of the ante-railway time—appear very 
short. He had him to dinner the next day at the 
great mail-coach inn (who has not heard of The Hen 
and Chickens?) at Birmingham, discovered that this 
facetious gentleman was a struggling patent ink- 
bottle manufacturer, resolved to convert him into a 
newspaper man, and induced him to remove to 
London on a handsome salary. In a short time, he 
became the exclusive Bow street reporter for the 
Morning Herald, taking care not to be known as such, 
He merely sat in the court, as a casual spectator, 
without taking notes of any case. Nevertheless, his 





Bow street reports were admirable, full of life and 
frolic, with cockneys figuring in them who dropped 
their H’s, and Irish people using a brogue thick as 
a London November fog, which looks as if one could 
cut it with a knife. By-and-by the best of these 
comic reports were published, with characteristic 
sketches by George Cruikshank, as ‘‘ Mornings in 
Bow Street,’’ and a second volume also had great 
success. The fact was—each case, as reported by 
Wight, was fictitious, or, at least, only fashioned on 
something that had actually come before the court. 
The magistrates enjoyed the joke, the public laughed, 
the Morning Herald doubled its London circulation, 
and, as a reward, Mr. Wight was presented with a 
one-third interest in the paper. This secured, which 
gave him a large income for life, he never wrote an- 
other Morning in Bow Street. He had worked hard, 
while in dependence ; he eschewed labor when inde- 
pendence rewarded his past efforts. 

There is an anecdote, of which one of our jour- 
nalists, now at the summit of his profession, is the 
hero. When he conducted a newspaper in the West, 
he introduced the novelty of reporting cases before 
the police magistrate. One of these, in which a 
brawny butcher, of Teutonic race, was brought up 
for administering personal correction to his wife, had 
some peculiar features which the reporter dressed up 
in an amusing manner. He was sitting at his desk, 
when the defendant, who, if not re-fined, had been 
fined by the justice, entered the room, in company 
with a huge bludgeon. With a Stentorian voice, 
and in broken English, he inquired by what right 
he and his wife had been put into the newspapers ; 
and his manner was so threatening that the editor, 
a slight youngster, without even a cane to use in 
defence, saw how very hopeless his case was. Keep- 
ing his eye on the burly giant, and drawing himself 
up in his chair, with an air of great dignity, he asked : 
“Do you subscribe for my paper?’”? The enemy 
stared, and answered that he did not. ‘*Then,”’ 
said the editor, triumphantly, ‘‘I do not see what 
right you have to find fault with anything that I 
print in it. When you pay two dollars, which is a 
year’s subscription, in advance, you will have a right 
to complain.”” This was not a very logical deduc- 
tion, but it hit. The man, in a very abated tone and 
moderated manner, muttered, ‘‘I will go and talk 
with mine wife about this,’ and quitted the office, 
never to reappear in it. The editor’s presence of 
mind had saved him from an assault. 


——__ oo 


NO PLACE LIKE HOME. 
Ir is well known that every true son of Massachu- 
setts, wherever he may tarry, feels it to be a duty to 
shine at an annual dinner in commemoration of the 


| Landing of the Pilgrims. Some years ago, the Rev. 


Dr. Bethune happened to be present at one of these 
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gatherings in a neighboring city. Most of the party 
were New England men, and the superiority of the 
New England States to the rest of the Union was 
the text of most of the speeches. At length, a toast 
was given to which the doctor was called to re- 
spond. He began by saying that he had been born, 
had lived, and expected to die in the Middle States. 
He admitted that they might be inferior to the East- 
ern States; but, for his part, he was contented to 
remain where Providence had placed him. While 
listening to so much eloquence in praise of New 
England, from the lips of gentlemen who had left it 
to seek fame or fortune elsewhere, he had been re- 
minded of a story, which, with the permission of 
those present, he would tell :— 

Among the recruits sent to the English army dur- 
ing the Peninsular war were two Scotchmen. They 
had been friends from childhood, had enlisted in the 
same regiment, and they slept in the same tent. In 
the middle of the night, Donald was awakened by 
loud groans from Sandy. Raising himself on his 
elbow, he called out— 

“Sandy! Sandy! What’s the matter wi’ ye?”’ 
**O, Donald! I’ve had a dream !”’ was the reply. 
‘*And what did ye dream, Sandy ?”’ 

**O, Donald! it was an awfu’ dream!’ 

“Did ye dream that we had a battle, Sandy ?”’ 
**O, it was waur than that, Donald!’ 

‘‘Why, then, did ye dream ye were shot ?”’ 
‘*Waur than that, Donald! Waur than that!’ 
“Then ye maun hae dreamed that the deil had 
ye!’ 

‘*Waur than that, Donald! A great deal waur than 
that!’ 

‘“*Why, Sandy, what can be waur than that?” 

**O, Donald! Donald! I dreamed that I was at 
home !” 


THE PRESS ASSOCIATION OF ENGLAND. 

Ir appears by the following article, which we copy 
from the London Newspaper Press, that an assucia- 
tion has been formed in England somewhat in the 
nature of our Associated Press, but differing widely 
from it in the liberal arrangement to furnish news, 
in such quantity as may be desired, to any news- 
paper willing to purchase it at rates which are uni- 
form to all. When the government of the United 
States shall, as it undoubtedly will, assume the 
control of telegraphing in this country, we may 
look for at least equal facilities being extended to 
every publisher in the land :— 


thereafter, the telegraph system of the country will pass into 
the hands of the government; and, simultaneously with this 
change, an entirely new machinery will be brought into 
operation for the supply of telegraphic and other news to the 
press of the United Kingdom. It has long been felt as a 
grievance, especially by the leading provincial journals, that 
the newspapers of the country should be dependent for their 





supplies of “latest news” upon what may be best described 
as amateur effort. The telegraphic companies, it is true, 
have had an Intelligence Department, and, for people not 
brought up to the business, they have done their work fairly. 
But it has all along been felt that if newspaper men were 
engaged upon the collection and preparation of this kind of 
news, instead of telegraph clerks, the supplies would be far 
more manageable and useful. The larger dailies, indeed, have 
gone the length of supplementing the companies’ work by 
establishing special agencies of their own in London, and 
renting special wires—at an annual expense, be it noted, of 
something between £1000 and £1500 a year. Nor are there 
many first-class weeklies that have not found it necessary to 
appoint a London correspondent to supply the omissions 
which their latest news columns would otherwise show. 

It may be asked why should the great newspaper proprie- 
tors, with all the wealth they have at their backs, have suf- 
fered this system to continue? The answer is simple. So 
long as the companies had the wires in their own hands, so 
long were they able to charge rates for transmission which 
would forbid any association of newspaper proprietors com- 
peting with them. But no sooner was it whispered abroad 
that the government was likely to take up the telegraph sys- 
tem of the country than a meeting of newspaper proprietors 
was convened at Manchester for the purpose of devising 
some scheme whereby the existing state of things might be 
put an end to, and a new and efficient machinery brought 
into operation. This meeting led to others, both in the norta 
of England and in London, and the result is the Press Asso- 
ciation—a “limited company” formed exclusively of news- 
paper proprietors, and based upon the principle of coopera- 
tion, for the supply of telegraphic and other news throughout 
the three kingdoms. Though based, as we have said, upon 
the cooperative principle, however, the Association does not 
decline to supply non-members with its news. On the con- 
trary, it undertakes, as some think, against its own interests, 
to supply telegraphic intelligence to news-rooms, clubs, and 
private subscribers. It pays no dividends. All profits that 
accrue are to go in the formation of a reserve fund for in- 


creasing ag “er and inan annual ae tion “ the tariff. 
7. 


The revenue ened from their pcbeiienues Seseubeemetn 
by the moribund telegraph companies is, we believe, some- 
thing like £30,.% annually. The Press Association pro- 
poses to do all the work represented by this sum, and more. 
They know the wants of the newspaper world better than 
the companies possibly can; and they are aware that hun- 
dreds of weekly papers up and down the country have been 
unable to obtain a weekly supply of telegraphic news at once 
fitted to their.wants and their pockets. * * 

The reason they have not taken this news is that they could 
not be supplied for a less sum than £30 or £40 per annum, 
while, in many cases, the annual charge reached £80, £90, 
and even £100. The Press Association, on the contrary, is 
prepared to supply weekly papers with a fair selection of 
Reuter's telegrams, with a summary of the parliamentary 
news of the night they go to press, with a summary of gene- 
ral news, and with one or two market reports, for something 
over £10 per annum, or four shillings a week! In this way 
the Association hopes to increase its constituency, and so 
lessen its rates. Nor does it confine itself to furnishing what 
may be called the ordinary telegraphic news of the country. 
It proposes to become a great reporting agency, supplying 
London with special news from the country, and the country 
not only with special news from London, but with special 


| news from one town to another. If a country paper, for in- 
On the first of next January, or, at latest, a week or two | 


stance, requires a special report of a law case, or of a parlia- 


| mentary debate, or of a deputation to ministers, of no interest 


but to its own circle of readers, all it has to dois to send a 
commission to the Association, who will get it done and send 


| it, either by telegraph or by railway parcel, to the person or- 
| dering it, and to no other. In the same way, if the Hereford, 
or the Seotch, or the Devonshire papers require a report of 


the Birmingham Cattle Show, the Association will supply it. 








The plan of the telegraph companies was to fix a lump sum 
per annum for a roughly described supply of news, which the 
customer had to take as it came, whether he wanted it or not. 
The plan adopted by the Association is to fix a sum per annum 
for each kind of news it supplies, leaving the customer to cut 
his coat aceording to his cloth by taking only those kinds 
which he wants, and no more. Instead of saying “we will 
supply you with Reuter’s, markets, monetary, sporting, and 
general news at so much a year,” the Association says, “we 
will supply you with Reuter’s at so much, with markets at so 
much, with monetary at so much, with sporting at so much, 
and with general news at so much; and you may take which 
you please, or all together.”’ It does more. It sub-edits its 
news into classes. It supplies Reuter’s news entire; it sup- 
plies a summary amounting to one-half of the whole, and a 
shorter summary amounting to one-quarter of the whole. It 
supplies long and short parliamentary news, and three differ- 
ent classes of general news. So that a paper which does not 
want, or cannot afford to pay for, long news, may take short 
news. In the same manner, a paper which issues second 
editions may have the news supplied for use in those editions 
by paying for it, while a paper which issues no second edi- 
tions, neither has the news nor pays for it. In this way the 
Association meets the case of higher or lower annual pay- 
ments, while preserving a uniform tariff. It also provides 
for wants not hitherto met, by furnishing a more copious 
supply of general news three times a day; by furnishing a 
midday supply of general news for evening papers and third 
editions of morning papers; and by providing a London city 
letter of about two thirds of a column daily. Also, the tariff 
sets forth the charges in each class for tri-weekly, bi-weekly, 
and weekly papers. And so strict are the calculations upon 
which this tariff is based, that whoever receives the same 
class of news, be he the proprietor of a morning, an evening, 
a tri-weekly, a bi-weekly, or a weekly paper, he pays for it 
precisely the same sum per word. There is no handicapping 
—no favoritism. Every man pays for the news he has, and 
no more. Least of all does one man pay, as has been the 
custom, part of the price of another man’s supply. 

Such are the outlines of an undertaking which we cannot 
but look upon as sounding the first note of a revolution in the 
methods by which newspapers have hitherto been supplied 
with news of events happening out of their own districts. 
As a sign of the recognition and support it is receiving, we 
may mention that Reuter’s Telegram Company have sold the 
Association the sole right of supplying their telegrams every- 
where in the United Kingdom, excepting in London; that 
the parliamentary authorities have granted it special seats 
in the gallery for its parliamentary staff, as if it were a Lon- 
don morning newspaper; and that all the leading provincial 
journals of the country are numbered among its members. 
Thus supported, no opposition scheme is for the present pos- 
sible, nor is any on the tapis; and if the Association does its 
work as well as it promises to do it, we confidently believe 
that no opposition scheme will be needed. 


yen ooo 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 


I DENY not but that it is of greatest concernment 
in the church and commonwealth, to have a vigilant 
eye how books demean themselves as well as men; 
and thereafter to confine, imprison, and do sharpest 
justice on them as malefactors; for books are not 
absolutely dead things, but do contain a progeny of 
life in them to be as active as that soul was whose 
progeny they are; nay, they do preserve as in a vial 
the purest efficacy and extraction of that living in- 
tellect that bred them. I know they are as lively, 
and as vigorously productive, as those fabulous 
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dragon’s teeth; and, being sown up and down, may 
chance to spring up armed men. And yet, on the 
other hand, unless wariness be used, as good almost 
killa man as killa good book. Who kills a man kills 
a reasonable creature, God’s image ; but he who de- 
stroys a good book kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, as it were, in the eye. Many a man lives a 
burden to the earth; but a good book is the precious 
life-blood of a master spirit, embalmed and treasured 
up on purpose to a life beyond life. It is true, no age 
can restore a life whereof perhaps there is no great 
loss; and revolutions of ages do not oft recover the 
loss of a rejected truth, for the want of which whole 
nations fare the worse. We should be wary, there- 
fore, what persecution we raise against the living 
labors of public men, how we spill that seasoned life 
of man preserved and stored up in books; since we 
see a kind of homicide may be thus committed— 
sometimes a martyrdom; and, if it extend to the 
whole impression, a kind of massacre, whereof the 
execution ends not in the slaying of an elemental 
life, but strikes at the ethereal and fifth essence, the 
breath of reason itself; slays an immortality rather 
than a life. 
* * * * * * 

As, therefore, the state of man now is, what wis- 
dom can there be to choose, what continence to for- 
bear, without the knowledge of evil? He that can 
apprehend and consider vice with all her baits and 
seeming pleasures, and yet abstain, and yet distin- 
guish, and yet prefer that which is truly better, he 
is the true warfaring Christian. I cannot praise a 
fugitive and cloistered virtue unexercised and un- 
breathed, that never sallies out and sees her adver- 
sary, but slinks out of the race, where that immortal 
garland is to be run for—not without dust and heat. 
Assuredly we bring not innocence into the world; 
we bring impurity much rather; that which purifies 
us is trial, and trial is by what is contrary. That 
virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the 
contemplation of evil, and knows not the utmost 
that vice promises to her followers, and rejects it, is 
but a blank virtue, not a pure; her whiteness is but 
an excremental whiteness, which was the reason why 
our sage and serious poet Spenser (whom I dare be 
known to think a better teacher than Scotus or 
Aquinas), describing true temperance under the 
person of Guion, brings him in with his palmer 
through the cave of Mammon, and the bower of 
earthly bliss, that he might see and know, and yet 
abstain. Since, therefore, the knowledge and survey 
of vice is in this world so necessary to the constitut- 
ing of human virtue, and the scanning of error to 
the confirmation of truth, how can we more safely, 
and with less danger, scout into the regions of sin 
and falsity, than by reading all manner of tractates, 
and hearing all manner of reasons? And this is the 
benefit which may be had of books promiscuously 
read.—MILton, Liberty of Unlicensed Printing. 
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CONTENTMENT. 


BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 





Ambition, on a tristful day, 
Crossed the valley where I lay, 

And, at his nod, Fame’s hill I trod, 
And called my nymph to follow; 
But, when Contentment saw my guide, 

She cast her sedgy crown aside— 
Her russet mantle streaming wide— 
And left me, for the hollow. 


When she fled across the plain, 
Bright Hygeia in her train, 
Ambition said,—The low-born maid 
Has only gone to borrow 
The laurel wreath Apollo twines, 
A girdle from Potosian mines, 
And fruit from rich Burgundian vines, 
She ‘ll come, in state, to-morrow! 


As I struggled with my guide, 
On the gorgéd mountain-side, 
My pulses sank, my sinews shrank, 
And froze my very marrow ; 
For there the ravened bodies lay 
Of poets stricken by the way ; 
While voices, sad as snow in May, 
My very soul did harrow. 


Fame, they moaned, her laurel leaves 
Only with the cypress weaves; 

Myrtle crowns are only given 

When the brain and heart are riven; 
Bacchus gives a present joy 

That Silenus may destroy ; 

And the earthworm wins his gold 
Only when his soul grows cold. 


Beauty scorns my yearning throes; 
Falsely bright the goblet glows— 
For in the lees the shadows freeze 
A crystal form of sorrow; 
Wealth scowls behind his gilded mask, 
And Honor mocks my labored task : 
When will Contentment come? I ask ; 
Hope whispers me,—To-morrow! 


= ~~ 
ee 





THE INSECT OF A DAY. 


FROM THE FRENCH. 


ARISTOTLE says that upon the river Hypanis there | 


exist little animals who live only one day. Those 





who die at eight o’clock in the morning die in their | 
youth; those who die at five o’clock in the evening | 


die in a state of decrepitude. 

Suppose one of the most robust of these Hypan- 
ians as old, according to these nations, as time itself; 
he would have begun to exist at the break of day, 
and, through the strength of his constitution, would 
have been enabled to support an active life during 


twelve hours. During so long a succession of in- 
stants, by his own experience and by his reflections 
on all he had seen, he must have acquired great 
wisdom ; he looks upon his fellows who have died at 
noon as creatures happily delivered from the great 
number of infirmities to which old age is subject. 
He may have to relate to his grandsons an astonish- 





ing tradition of facts anterior to all the memories of 
the nation. The young swarm, composed of beings 
who have lived but an hour, approach the venerable 
patriarch with respect, and listen with admiration 
to his instructive discourse. Everything he relates 
to them appears a prodigy to this generation whose 
life has been so short. A day appears to them the 
entire duration of time, and the dawn of day would 
be called, in their chronology, the great era of their 
creation. 

Suppose, now, that the venerable insect, this Nes- 
tor of the Hypanis, a short time before his death, 
about the hour of sunset, assembles ali his descend- 
ants, his friends and acquaintances, to give them, 
with his dying breath, his last advice. They gather 
from all parts under the vast shelter of a mushroom, 
and the dying sage addresses them in the following 
manner :— 

Friends and Compatriots: I feel that the longest 
life must have an end. The term of mine has ar- 
rived, and I do not regret my fate, since my great 
age has become a burden to me, and there is nothing 
new under the sun for me. The revolutions and 
calamities that have desolated my country, the great 
number of particular accidents to which we are all 
subject. the infirmities that afflict our species, and 
the misfortunes which have happened in my own 
family, all that I have seen in the course of a long 
life, has only too well taught me this great truth, 
that happiness, placed in things which do not de- 
pend upon ourselves, can never be certain and last- 
ing. An entire generation has perished by a violent 
wind ; a multitude of our imprudent youth have been 
swept into the water by a brisk and unexpected 
breeze. What terrible floods a sudden rain has 


| caused! Our firmest shelters even are not proof 


against a hail storm. A dark cloud causes the most 
courageous hearts to tremble. 

I lived in the early ages, and conversed with in- 
sects of larger growth, of stronger constitutions, 
and I may say of greater wisdom than any of the 
present generation. I conjure you to give credit to 
my last words, when I assure you that the sun which 
now appears beyond the water, and which seems not 
far from the earth, I have seen in times past fixed in 
the middle of the heavens, its rays darting directly 
upon us. The earth was much lighter in past ages, 
the air was much warmer, and our ancestors were 
more sober and more virtuous. 

Although my senses are enfeebled, my memory is 


| not; I can assure you that this glorious luminary 
the infinite number of seconds contained in ten or | 


moves. I have seen it rising over the summit of 
that mountain, and I began my life about the time 
that it commenced its immense career. It has, dur- 
ing several centuries, advanced in the heavens with 
an astonishing heat and brillianey, of which you 
can have no idea, and which assuredly you could 
not have supported; but now, by its decline, and 
the sensible diminution of its vigor, I foresee that all 
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nature must shortly terminate, and that this world 


will be buried in darkness in less than a hundred | 


minutes, 

Alas! my friends, how I flattered myself at one 
time with the deceitful hope of always living on this 
earth! How magnificent were the cells I had hol- 
lowed out for myself! What confidence did I put 
in the firmness of my limbs, and in the elasticity of 
their joints, and in the strength of my wings! But 
I have lived long enough for nature and for glory, 
and none of those I leave behind me will have that 
same satisfaction in the century of darkness and 
decay that I see about to begin. 


a _ 


SCHOOL DISCIPLINE. 


Tue discipline at Christ’s Hospital in my time was 
ultra Spartan; all domestic ties were to be put aside. 
‘*Boy !’’ remember Bowyer saying to me once when 
I was crying the first day of my return after the 
holidays; ‘‘boy! the school is your father! Boy! 
the school is your mother! Boy! the school is your 
brother! the school is your sister! the school is your 
first cousin, and your second cousin, and all the rest 
of your relations! Let’s have no more crying!’ 

I had one just flogging. When I was about thir- 
teen, I went to a shoemaker, and begged him to take 
me as his apprentice. He being an honest man, im- 
mediately took me to Bowyer (the Master of Christ’s 
Hospital), who got into a great rage, knocked me 
down, and even rudely pushed Crispin out of the 
room. Bowyer asked me why I had made myself 
such a fool? to which I answered, that I had a 
great desire to be a shoemaker, and that I hated the 
thought of being a clergyman. ‘‘Why so?” said 
he. ‘‘Because, to tell you the truth, sir,’’ said I, 
*“*T am an infidel!’ For this, without more ado, 
Bowyer tlogged me, wisely, as I think,—soundly, as 
I know. Any whining or sermonizing would have 
gratified my vanity and confirmed me in my absur- 
dity; as it was, I was laughed at, and got heartily 
ashamed of my folly.—CoLERIDGE. 


RURAL WEDDING IN SWEDEN. 


I wILt endeavor to describe a village wedding in 
Sweden. It shall be in summer time, that there 
may be flowers, and in a southern province, that 
the bride may be fair. The early song of the lark 
and of chanticleer are mingling, in the clear morn- 
ing air, and the sun, the heavenly bridegroom with 
golden locks, arises in the east, just as our earthly 
bridegroom, with yellow hair, arises in the south. 
In the yard there is a sound of voices and tramp- 
ling of hoofs, and the horses are led forth and sad- 
dled. The steed that is to bear the bridegroom has 
a bunch of flowers upon his forehead and a garland 
of corn-flowers around his neck. Friends from the 


| 
| 
| 


} 





neighboring farms come riding in, their blue cloaks 
streaming to the wind ; and finally the happy bride- 
groom, with a whip in his hand and monstrous nose- 
gay in the breast of his black jacket, comes forth 
from his chamber; and then to horse and away to- 
wards the village where the bride already sits and 
waits. 

Foremost rides the spokesman, followed by some 
half dozen village musicians. Next comes the bride- 
groom between his two groomsmen, and then forty 
or fifty friends and wedding guests, half of them 
perhaps with pistols and guns in their hands. A 
kind of baggage-wagon brings up the rear, laden 
with food and drink for these merry pilgrims. At 
the entrance of every village stands a triumphal 
arch, adorned with flowers and ribbons and ever- 
greens; and, as they pass beneath it, the wedding 
guests fire a salute, and the whole procession stops. 
And straight from every pocket flies a black-jack, 
filled with punch or brandy. It is passed from hand 
to hand among the crowd; provisions are brought 
from the wagon, and, after eating and drinking and 
hurrahing, the procession moves forward again, and 
at length draws near the house of the bride. Four 
heralds ride forward to announce that a knight and 
his attendants are in the neighboring forest, and 
pray for hospitality. ‘‘How many are you?” asks 
the bride’s father. ‘‘At least three hundred,”’ is the 
answer; and to this the last replies, ‘‘ Yes; were you 
seven times as many, you should ail be welcome; 
and in token thereof receive this cup.’”?” Whereupon 
each herald receives a can of ale; and soon after 
the whole jovial company comes storming into the 
farmer’s yard, and, riding round the Maypole, which 
stands in the centre, alight amid a grand salute and 
flourish of music. 

In the hall sits the bride, with a crown upon her 
head and a tear in her eye, like the Virgin Mary in 
old church paintings. She is dressed in a red boddice 
and kirtle, with loose linen sleeves. There is a gilded 
belt around her waist; and around her neck strings 
of golden beads and a golden chain. On the crown 
rests a wreath of wild roses, and below it another of 
cypress. Loose over her shoulders falls her flaxen 
hair; and her blue innocent eyes are fixed upon the 
ground. O thou good soul! thou hast hard hands, 
but a soft heart! Thou art poor. The very orna- 
ments thou wearest are not thine. They have been 
hired for this great day. Yet thou art rich; rich in 
health, rich in hope, rich in thy first, young, fervent 
love. The blessing of heaven be upon thee; so 
thinks the parish priest, as he joins together the 
hands of bride and bridegroom, saying, in deep, 
solemn tones, ‘‘I give thee in marriage this damsel, 
to be thy wedded wife in all honor, and to share the 
half of thy bed, thy lock and key, and every third 
penny which you two may possess, or may inherit, 
and all the rights which Upland’s laws provide, and 
the holy King Erik gave.”’ 
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The dinner is now served, and the bride sits be- 


tween the bridegroom and the priest. 
man delivers an oration after the ancient custom of 
his fathers. He interlards it well with quotations 
from the Bible, and invites the Saviour to be present 
at this marriage-feast, as he was at the marriage- 
feast of Cana of Galilee. The table is not sparingly 
set forth. Each makes a long arm, and the feast 
goes cheerly on. Punch and brandy pass round be- 
tween the courses, and here and there a pipe is 
smoked while waiting for the next dish. They sit 
long at table; but, as all things must have an end, 
so must a Swedish dinner. Then the dance begins. 
It is led off by the bride and the priest, who perform 
a solemn minuet together. 
comes the last dance. The girls form a ring around 


The spokes- | 


MISCELLANEA. 
Acknowledgments. 


THE opening of the year has brought us a number of orna- 
mental calendars, cards, &e., for which we desire to express 
our thanks to the friends who have remembered us while 


| distributing these beautiful specimens of their skill and taste 


Not till after midnight | 


the bride, to keep her from the hands of the married | 


women, who endeavor to break through the magic 
circle, and seize their new sister. After long strug- 
gling they succeed ; and the crown is taken from her 
head and the jewels from her neck, and her boddice 
is unlaced and her kirtle taken off ; and, like a vestal 
virgin, clad all in white, she goes, but it is to her 
marriage-chamber, not to her grave; and the wed- 
ding guests follow her with lighted candles in their 
hands. And this is a village bridal.—LONGFELLow. 


>> 





THE BEST HE COULD DO. 
As a general rule, newspapers, like individuals, 
reluctantly acknowledge that they have beeu wrong. 
They are tenacious in the belief that, in the consti- 


in typography. 


Wo. G. JounstTon & Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., send large calendar 
in three colors, with solid tint ground; a very useful calendar 
of Sundays; fancy cards, and specimens of fine book work; 
also, elaborate bills of fare of a new style. 

FOw.Ler & Moon, ‘‘ Review Printing House,*’ Philadelphia, 
send a rich Calendar, in gold and colors, arranged in a novel 
form. 

JAMES 8. HAMBAUGH, Mount Sterling, Ill., sends business cards 
in three colors. 

JOHN W. PiTTOCK sends lithographed invitation to attend his 
annual New-Year’s dinner to the newsboys of Pittsburgh. 
From the Tribune, Tiffin, Ohio, we have a Carriers’ Address of 
eight pages, printed in lake and black, and joined with white 

ribbon in tablet style. 

WILLIAM MANN, Philadelphia, sends a clear octavo Calendar in 
colors; also, handsome New-Year’s Card and Envelope. 

Pore & COMPANY, Pittsburgh, Pa., send a tasty business card 
in four colors. 

The EVENING WISCONSIN PRINTING TlousE, of Milwaukee, 
sends a Christmas Idy] of sixteen pages, printed on cream-laid 
paper with carmine border. This is a pleasant domestic story, 
gracefully told, 


| Kine & BArrp, Philadelphia, issue a Calendar in four colors, 


tutional aphorism, ‘‘The King can do no wrong,”’ | 


there is an error of the press, and that for ‘‘ King”’ 
we should read Editor. There is an anecdote of an 
editor in one of the most important provincial 
towns in England. He was seated at his desk, read- 
ing the letters received by that morning’s post, when 
an unannounced visitor presented himself. ‘I be- 
lieve, sir, that you conduct the Journal?” The 
reply was a nod of assent. ‘I am Mr. Moore, 
banker, in 
you have had the audacity to state, in your last 








(naming a neighboring town), and | 


with Microscopic View of Philadelphia as a centre piece. 

BAKEWELL & MARTHENS, Pittsburgh, Pa., send several hand- 
some cards, among them one inscribed ** Happy New Year, **— 
which, we take it, is an agreeable custom for business men to 
adopt. 

JOHN B. CLARKE, Manchester, N. H., sends a most elaborate 
Calendar, with massive gold divisions between the months, 
and highly ornamental centre. 

JAMES M’MILLIN, Pittsburgh, Pa., sends a large, clear Calen- 
dar in four colors, highly finished. 

RINGWALT & Brown, Philadelphia, a large Calendar, in Double 
Great Primer Antique, printed in colors, and admirably suited 
to be read at a distance. 

From T. K. COLLINS we have a similar Calendar, in red, black, 
and green, more compactly arranged. 

L. D. Myers & BroTuer,’ Mansfield, Ohio, send the Herald*s 
Carriers’ Address, printed on tinted paper with carmine bor- 
der and a cover of French glazed paper, printed in gold. The 
Address has several divisions, in which various timely topics 
are discussed in flowing verse. 

A. G. DE ARMOND, Philadelphia, furnishes a clear, plain Calen- 
dar, on tinted enamelled card. 

WILLIAMS & HASSLER, Warsaw, Ind., send the Carriers’ Ad- 
dress of the Northern Indianian, in Diack and carmine. 
SAMUEL LOAG, Philadelphia, sends us twelve sheets of monthly 
Calendars, large and clear, to be placed in the frame provided 

by him in 1869, 


| Byers & DaILy, Denver, Col., send the Carriers’ Address of 


issue, that I had committed suicide in a fit of tem- | 


porary insanity.”’ 
dismayed: ‘*‘We had the paragraph from our local 
reporter in your town, and have always found him 
reliable and accurate.’’ The banker became more 
angry. ‘Well, sir, you see that I am alive. Of 
course, you will publish a contradiction and apology 
in your next number?’ ‘I am afraid, my dear sir, 
that this would violate our invariable rule—which 
is, never to admit that we have made a misstate- 
ment. But, as you appear greatly annoyed by the 
paragraph, I am willing to state, in to-morrow’s 


ated that the rope broke, and that inset wand fortu- j excellencies of these various specimens. We can only say 
More than this cannot be done—our } tyat, taken together, they afford gratifying evidence of the 


nately alive. 
principle is never to retract!’ 


The editor was puzzled, but un- | 


the Rocky Mountain News. It is a pamphiet of eight pages, 
with a wealth of rule borders, and cover in colors, 

Oscar H. HARPEL, Cincinnati, sends specimens of handsome 
business cards, in colors. 

R. Hoskins & Co., Philadelphia, furnish a highly ornamental 
Calendar, ingeniously arranged so as to answer for seven 
years, from 1870 to 1876. 

COLLIER & HALL, Central City, Col., send the Carriers’ Address 
of the Register, in 12mo., with purple border, and elaborate 
cover in several colors. 

GEORGE 8. HARRIS, Philadelphia, sends a calendar in Boldface 
figures, arranged in the centre of an elegant design, which is 
printed in bright and effective colors, 

A.C. Bryson & Co., Philadelphia, present a neat pocket Alma- 
nac, containing much valuable local information; also, large 
Calendar in colors. 


Tn our limited space, it is not possible to specify the special 


progress American printers are making in artistic work. 
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“How!” 


° . | 

From Denver, Colorado, we receive the Carriers’ Address 
of the Rocky Mountain Herald, which is oddly headed, 
“How!” A friend versed in the vocabulary of that section | 


of the country informs us that this is the salutation used by 


Mr. ** Lo” when he meets a white man, and that at convivial | 


meetings, instead of saying * Your health,” when the glasses 
clink, friends salute each other with the exclamation ** How!” 
So much for philology. The address opens as follows :— 


Kind friends and patrons all, 
Male, female, great and small, 
To ye we sing— 
The Carrier—that’s ‘* we.*’ 
Out with your buckskin bags, 
Off with your tattered rags, 
*Tis New Year’s eve— 
**Shoo, fly, don’t bodder me.** 
The poet—evidentty some “How!” 
new strain :— 
Of the D. P. R. and T. Co., 
Evans depot, daily papers, 
Legislature, goats and Durhams, 
City gas, and silver smelters, 
Woollen mills and big hotels, 
And printers’ bills, with all their ills, 
We shan’t burlesque or bother; 
But, between us and the morrow, 
There *s a devilish sight of sorrow 
For the wight who ‘ll have to borrow 
Cards and carriages to make ** calls. ** 


inspired—now sings a 


Public Ledger Almanac. 

Tus Almanac, got up for gratuitous distribution to the 
subscribers of the Public Ledger, comprises fifty-six pages, 
handsomely printed on small type of remarkable beauty and 
legibility. The mere enumeration of its contents would ex- 
haust the space occupied by this notice. Suffice it to say that 


| the material in it is equivalent to a duodecimo volume of two 


hundred pages of ordinary type. The information it contains 
is precisely that which is most useful, and which it is most 
difficult to get. From the “Chronology of the City of Phila- 
delphia”’ to the “Language of Flowers,” the publisher has 
manifested a taste and judgment in selection which can 
scarcely fail to render the Almanac, during the coming year, 
for one purpose or another, the constant companion of every 
reader. The issue of this work adds another to the many 
conspicuous instances of the thoughtful beneficence of Mr. 


| George W. Childs. 


Next we are regaled with what our erudite friend from the | 


silver-veined hills assures us is “Ingun!” We think that it 
is—* much Ingun!” 
Chinook chah-co sacre Utah, 
Mika cumtutch chile Colorado; 
Pinte papoos, kyuse bronco, 
Uncompagre y gros ventre, 
Hyacintho, Pius Nino, U. 8. Granto, 
Wasatch wi-ah muck-a-mucka, 
Quisas si, quisas no, quis-as 
Quien sabe. 
In conclusion, there is a Chorus, sung by “Enoch Arden 
and the Company :"— 
Cheer up, Sixty-Nine-ye'r, 
With egg-nogg’d emotion, 
To-morrow our parting must be; 
We'll rail the plains over, 
We'll cross the wide prairie, 
We ‘ll steam the day over for thee. 
**Yum, yum, yum !** 


We hope that our friend Goldrick, of the Herald, will travel 
this way soon; we should like to see “ How!” he looks after 
his New- Year efforts. 

Page’s Wood Type 

Is extensively used in England, and is considered to be far 
superior to any made in that country. We are glad to notice 
that the excellence of American manufactures in this depart- 
ment is recognized abroad, and, though we cannot compete 
with foreign founders as to price, in their own countries, we 
confidently assert that American metal type is fully equal in 
all respects to any manufactured. 


«The Newspaper Press,” 


Of London, one of the most valued of our foreign exchanges, 
has entered upon its fourth volume. It is ably conducted, 
and its pages are enriched by contributions from many 
writers who are evidently masters of their subjects, and by 
correspondence from the various European capitals. Each 
number also contains an excellent summary of American 
typographical news. We heartily wish that the success that 
has thus far attended The Newspaper Press may be increased 
in its present and future volumes. 
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Information Wanted. 

LAZARUS (operating as a reporter) persists that Dives (re- 
presented by a bloated bondholder) aristocratically “rolls in 
his carriage.” Now, we call upon the choice intellects of this 
age of progress to inform the world for what reason rich peo- 
ple roll in their carriages! We have seen the ocean billows 
roll, and we have witnessed the rolling freaks of an ancient 
horse when let loose in the pasture. There is a reason un- 
questionably for the rolling of the billows and of our anti- 
quated ambler; but none that we can conceive of why the 
owner of it should go into a carriage every day and deliber- 
ately roll. It is one of the mysteries which only the profound 
and illimitable reportorial mind could have ever discovered, 
and we beg that mind for a solution.—New York Atlas. 

Autograph of Shakespeare. 

Tuis is the title of a curious work, by Mr. George Wise, 
which has been recently published by Peter E. Abel of this 
city. The introduction contains fac-similes of all the au- 
thentic signatures of Shakespearé, and a great amount of 
information in reference to them. This alone renders the 
volume valuable. The curious matter, however, consists of 
“four thousand ways of spelling the name according to Eng- 
lish orthography.”’ The author, impressed by the doubt that 
exists as to the true orthography of **Shakespeare,”’ has taxed 
his ingenuity in showing what “it might have been.” Among 
the forms he gives we find—Scheickespearr, Schayquesspeirre., 
Shakspyr, Shexpir, Schaeckespyrr, Shacksper, Shakesspaerr. 
This brochure is elegantly printed on tinted paper, and is 
well worthy a place in every collection of Shakespeareana. 





Belgian Considerateness, 


A BELGIAN weekly paper, the Flandern, issues the follow- 
ing peculiar notice: “Cloister scandals belong so essentially 
to a true reflex of the times, that a journal cannot pass them 
by. But it would be impossible for a weekly paper to com- 
municate all these stories. Besides, a respectable journal 
must set itself against violating the moral feelings of its 
readers, especially the female and younger portion. Taking 
these considerations into account, the editor has determined 
to publish weekly an especial supplement for men, which 
will also contain much ‘in the language of Rome itself,’ and 
thus for a very small circle of readers.” 


Anecdote of Beautru. 


WueEnN Beautru was in Spain, he went to see the famous 
library in the Escurial, and, on conversing with the librarian, 
found him to be a most ignorant man. The king of Spain 
asked Beautru how he liked the library. “It is very hand- 
some,” said he; **but your majesty should make the person 
who now has care of it administrator of the finances.” 
“Why so?” asked the prince. ‘“ Because,” was the reply, “he 
does not make use of the treasure which is intrusted to him.” 
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Couuins & M’LEESTER’sS FULL-GROWN SERIES. 
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CHRISTOPHER CoLUMBUS, or Colombo, as the name is written 
in Italian, was born in the city of Genoa, about the year 1435. 
He was the son of Dominico Colombo, a wool comber, and Su- 
sannah Fontanarossa, his wife, and it would seem that his ances- 
tors had followed the same handicraft for several generations in 
Genoa. Attempts have been made to prove him of illustrious 
descent, and several noble houses have laid claim to him since 
his name has become so renowned as to confer rather than re- 
ceive distinction. It is possible some of them may be in the right, 
for the feuds in Italy in those ages had broken down and scat- 
tered many of the noblest families, and while some branches 
remained in the lordly heritage of castles and domains, others 


CABINET POEMS. 
THE RESOLVE. 
TELL me not of a face that’s fair, 
Nor lip nor cheek that’s red, 
Nor of the tresses of her hair, 
Nor curls in order laid ; 
Nor of a rare seraphic voice, 
That like an angel sings; 
Though if I were to take my choice, 
I would have all these things. 
But if thou wilt have me love, 
And it must be a she, 
The only argument can move 
Is, that she will love me. 


The glories of your ladies be 
But metaphors of things ; 
And but resemble what we see 

Each common object brings. 
Roses out-red their lips and cheeks, 
Lilies their whiteness stain ; | 
What fool is he that shadows seeks, 
And may the substance gain ? 
Then if thou ’It have me love a lass, 
Let it be one that’s kind; 
Else I’m a servant to the glass 
That ’s with canary lined. | 
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PEARL, No.1. 








Wriutas Hiexirxe Prrscorr, author of the histories of Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 
1859, at the age of sixty-three. The historical writings of Prescott are 
among the few finished and classical productions of the kind in our age 
which are worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the 
last century. Fortunate in having the power of devoting himself to those 
studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent American was 
just as unfortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites which one would 
have previously said were indispensable for such a career. He had from an 
early period of life lost in a great measure the use of his eyes. How he 
contrived, by patience and the use of adroit arrangements, to overcome 
this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a manner extremely in- 
teresting: ‘* Having settled,” he says, ** on a subject for a particular history, 
1 lost no time in collecting the materials, for which I had peculiar advan- 
tages. But just before these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so 
severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading for several years. 
It has, indeed, never since fully recovered its strength, nor have I ever ven- 
tured to use it again by candlelight. I well remember the blank despair 
which I felt when my literary treasures arrived from Spain, and I saw the 
mine of wealth lying around me which I was forbidden to explore. I deter- 
mined to see what could be done with the eyes of another. I remembered 
that Johnson had said, in reference to Milton, that the great poet had 
abandoned his projected history of England, finding it scarcely possible for 
a man without eyes to pursue a historical work, requiring reference to vari- 
ous authorities. The remark piqued me to make an attempt. I obtained 
the services of a reader who knew no language but hisown. I taught him 






Joun Baskervitte, a native of Worcestershire, having acquired considera- 
ble wealth by the japanning b at Birmingh devoted himself to 
the perfection of the art of printing, more particularly in the shape of the 
letters. He is said to have spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain 
a single letter to please himself, and many thousands before he made a profit 
of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently that he manufactured his 
own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for 
printing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of 
Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he stands 
unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked 
for among the specimens of Aldus and Colinwus. He was a man of eccentric 
tastes; he had each panel of his carriage painted with a picture of his 
trades. He was buried in his garden; and in 1821, his remains being acci- 
dentally disturbed, the leaden coffin was opened, and the body was found 
in a singular state of preservation—the shroud was perfect and very white, 
and a braych of laurel on the breast of the corpse was, though faded, entire. 
Baskerville was born in 1706 and died in 1775. Many efforts were made 
after his death to dispose of his types, but no purchaser could be found in 
the whole commonwealth of letters. The universities rejected the offer, 
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WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 
The historical writings of Prescott are among the few finished 
and classical productions of the kind in our age which are 
worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the 
last century. Fortunate in having the power of devoting him- 
self to those studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this 
eminent American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency of 
certain requisites which one would have previously said were 
indispensable for such acareer. He had from an early period 
of life lost in a great measure the use of his eyes. How he con- 
trived, by —— and the use of adroit yay ey to 
overcome this ty ar difficulty, is detailed by himself in a 
manner extremely interesting: ‘* Having settled,*’ he says, 
**on a subject fora particular history, L lost no time in collect- 
ing the materials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But 
just before these materials arrived, ny eye had experienced so 
severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading for 
several years. It has, indeed, never since fully recovered its 
strength, nor have Il ever ventured to use it again by candle- 
light. I well remember the blank despair which I felt when 
my literary treasures arrived from Spain, and I saw the mine 
-of wealth lying around me which I was forbidden to explore. 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art of print- 
ing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. He is said 
to have spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a 
single letter to please himself, and many thousands before he 
made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently 
that he manufactured his own printing ink, presses, moulds 
for casting, and all the apparatus for printing. His typogra- 
phy is extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Vlantin 
with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he stands 
unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain 
to be looked for among the specimens of Aldus and Colinzus. 
He was a man of eccentric tastes; he had each panel of his 
carriage painted with a picture of his trades. He was buried 
in his garden; and in 1821, his remains being accidentally dis- 
turbed, the leaden coffin was opened, and the body was found 
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WititaM Hrexitxe Prescort, author of the histories of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, died on 
the 2sth of January, 1559, at the age of sixty-three. The historical 
writings of Prescott are among the few finished and classical pro- 
ductions of the kind in our age which are worihy to rank with 
those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last century. Fortunate 
in having the power of devoting himself to those studies in which 
it was his ambition to excel, this eminent American was just as 
unfortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites which one would 
have previously said were indispensable for such a career. He had 
from an early period of life lost in a great measure the use of his 
eyes. How he contrived, by patience and the use of adroit arrange- 
ments, to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by himself 
in a manner extremely interesting: “Having settled,’’ he says, 
“on a subject for a particular history, I lost no time in collecting 
the materials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But just before 
these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so severe a strain 
that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading for several years. It 
has, indeed, never since fully recovered its strength, nor have [ 
ever ventured to use it again by candlelight. I well remember the 
blank despair which I felt when my literary treasures arrived from 
Spain, and I saw the mine of wealth lying around me which I was 
forbidden to explore. I determined to see what could be done with 
the eyes of another. I remembered that Johnson had said, in refer- 


Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having acquired 
considerable wealth by the japanning business at Birmingham, de- 
voted himself to the perfection of the art of printing, more particu- 
larly in the shape of the letters. He is said to have spent six hun- 
dred pounds before he could obtain a single letter to please himself, 
and many thousands before he made a profit of his pursuit, which 
he prosecuted so ardently that he manufactured his own printing 
ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for printing. 
His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of 
Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italie letters he 
stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain 
to be looked for among the specimens of Aldus and Colinwus. He 
Was a man of eccentric tastes; he had each panel of his carriage 
painted with a picture of his trades. He was buried in his garden; 
and in 1821, his remains being accidentally disturbed, the leaden 
coffin was opened, and the body was found in a singular state of 
preservation—the shroud was perfect and very white, and a branch 
of laurel on the breast of the corpse was, though faded, entire. 


AGATE, No. 4. (FULL-GROWN.) 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. The 
historical writings of Prescott are among the few finished and 
classical productions of the kind in our age which are worthy 
to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last 
century. Fortunate in having the power of devoting himself to 
those studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent 
American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency of certain 
requisites which one would have previously said were indis- 
SS for such a career. He had from an early period of life 
ost in a great measure the use of his eyes. How he contrived, 
by patience and the use of adroit arrangements, to overcome 
this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a manner ex- 
tremely interesting: ‘* Having settled,** he says, **on a subject 
for a particular history, I lost no time in collecting the mate- 
rials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But just before 
these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so severe a 
strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading for several 
years. It has, indeed, never since fully recovered Tes strength 

nor have I ever ventured to use it again by candlelight. I well 
remember the blank despair which I felt when my literary trea- 
sures arrived from Spain, and I saw the mine of wealth lying 
around me which I was forbidden to explore. I determined to 


JOUN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art of print- 
ing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. He is said to 
have spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a single 
letter to please himself, and many thousands before he made a 
profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently that he 
manufactured his own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, 
and all the apparatus for printing. His typography is extremely 
beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of 
the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such 
freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked for 
among the specimens of Aldus and Colinzeus, He was a man 
of eccentric tastes; he had each panel of his carriage painted 
with a picture of his trades. He was buried in his garden; and 
in 181, his remains being accidentally disturbed, the leaden 
ecitin was opened, and the body was found in a singular state 














NONPAREIL, No. G. 


WiLtiAM HickiinG Prescort, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and ot Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 
The historical writings of Prescott are among the few finished 
and classical productions of the kind in our age which are 
worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in 
the last century. Fortunate in having the power of devoting 
himself to those studies in which it was his ambition to excel, 
this eminent American was just as unfortunate in the defi- 
ciency of certain requisites which one would have previously 
said were indispensable for such a career. He had from an 
early period of life lost in a great measure the use of his eyes. 
How he contrived, by patience and the use of adroit arrange- 
ments, to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by 
himseif in a manner extremely interesting: “‘ Having settled,” 
he says, “on a subject for a particular history, I lost no time 
in collecting the materials, for which 1 had peculiar advan- 
tages. But just before these materials arrived, my eye had 
experienced so severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again 
for reading for several years. It has, indeed, never since tully 
recovered its strength, nor have I ever ventured to use it again 


Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art of 
printing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. He is 
said to have spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain 
a single letter to please himself, and many thousands before 
he made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ar- 
dently that he manufactured his own printing ink, presses, 
moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for printing. His 
typography is extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of 
Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters 
he stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry being 
in vain to be looked for among the specimens of Aldus and 
Colinzus. He was a man of eccentric tastes ; he had each 
panel of his carriage painted with a picture of his trades. He 
was buried in his garden; and in 1821, his remains being acci- 


NONPAREIL, No. 8. 


WiLviraM HicKiine Prescort,author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, ot Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty- 
three. The historical writings of Prescott are among 
the few finished and classical productions of the kind 
in our age which are worthy to rank with those of 
Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last century. Fortu- 
nate in having the power of devoting himself to those 
studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this emi- 
nent American was just as unfortunate in the defi- 
ciency of certain requisites which one would have 
»reviously said were indispensable for such a career. 
Ie had from an early period of life lost in a great mea- 
sure the use of his eves. How he contrived, by patience 
and the use of adroit arrangements, to overcome this 
prodigious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a man- 
ner extremely interesting: “ Having settled,” he says, 
“on a subject for a particular history, I lost no time 
in collecting the materials, for which I had peculiar 
advantages. But just before these materials arrived, 
my eye had experienced so severe a strain that I en- 


Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, hav- 
ing acquired considerable wealth by the japanning 
business at Birmingham, devoted himself to the per- 
fection of the art of printing, more particularly in the 
shape of the letters. He is said to have spent six hun- 
dred pounds before he could obtain a single letter to 
please himself, and many thousands before he made a 
profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently 
that he manufactured his own printing ink, presses, 
moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for printing. 
His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting the 
elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; 
in his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such freedom 
and perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked for 
among the specimens of Aldus and Colinzus. He was 
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NONPAREIL, No. 7. 





WILLIAM HIcKLING Prescort, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the <8th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 
The historical writings of Prescott are among the few finished 
and classical productions of the kind in our age which are 
worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in 
the last century. Fortunate in having the power of devot- 
ing himself to those studies in which it was his ambition to 
excel, this eminent American was just as unfortunate in the 
deficiency of certain requisites which one would have ee. 
viously said were indispensable for such a career. He had 
from an early period of life lost in a great measure the use of 
his eyes. How he contrived, by patience and the use of adroit 
arrangements, to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is de- 
tailed by himself in a manner extremely interesting: ‘ Hav- 
ing settled,”’ he says, *‘on a subject for a particular history, 
1 lost no time in collecting the materials, for which I had 
peculiar advantages. But just before these materials arrived, 
my eye had experienced so severe a strain that 1 enjoyed no 
use of it again for reading for several years. It has, indeed, 
never since fully recovered its strength, nor have 1 ever ven- 


Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at Bir- 
mingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art of 
printing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. He 
is said to have spent six hundred pounds before he could ob- 
tain a single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted 
so ardently that he manufactured his own printing ink, 
presses, moulds for, casting, and all the apparatus for print- 
ing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting the ele- 
gance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his 
Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect 
symmetry being in vain to be looked for among the specimens 
of Aldus and Colinzeus. He was a man of eccentric tastes ; 
he had each panel of his carriage painted with a picture of 
his trades. He was buried in his garden; and in 1821, his 


NONPAREIL, No. 9. (FULL-GROWN.) 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. 
The historical writings of Prescott are among the few fin- 
ished and classical productions of the kind in our age 
which are worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and 
others in the last century. Fortunate in having the power 
of devoting himself to those studies in which it was his 
ambition to excel, this eminent American was just as un- 
fortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites which one 
would have previously said were indispensable for such a 
eareer. He had from an early period of life lost in a great 
measure the use of hiseyes. How he contrived, by patience 
and the use of adroit arrangements, to overcome this pro- 
digious difficulty, is detailed by himself in a maaner ex- 
tremely interesting: “* Having settled.”’ he says, “on a sub- 
ject for a particular history, I lost no time in collecting the 
materials, for which I had peculiar advantages. But just 
before these materials arrived, my eye had experienced so 
severe a strain that I enjoyed no use of it again for reading 
for several years. It has, indeed, never since fully recoy- 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having ac- 
quired considerable wealth by the japanning business at 
Birmingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the art 
of printing, more particularly in the shape of the letters. 
He is said to have spent six hundred pounds before he could 
obtain a single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted 
so ardently that he manufactured his own printing ink, 
presses, moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for 
printing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting 
the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; 
in his Italie letters he stands unrivalled, such freedom and 
perfect symmetry being in vain to be looked for among the 
specimens of Aldus and Colinzeus. He was a man of eccen- 
tric tastes; he had each panel of his carriage painted with 
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MINION, No. 4. 


WItuiAM HicKiinG PREscorTt, author of the histories of 
Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of Pizarro, 
died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age of sixty- 
three. The historical writings of Prescott are among 
the few finished and classical productions of the kind 
in our age which are worthy to rank with those of Gib- 
bon, Hume, and others in the last century. Fortunate 
in having the power of devoting himself to those studies 
in which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent 
American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency of 
certain requisites which one would have previously said 
were indispensable for such a career. He had from an 
early period of life lost in a great measure the use of his 
eyes. How he contrived, by patience and the use of 
adroit arrangements, to overcome this prodigious diffi- 
culty, is detailed by himself in a manner extremely in- 
teresting: ‘** Having settled,” he says, ** on a subject for 


JouN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, having 
acquired considerable wealth by the japanning business 
at Birmingham, devoted himself to the perfection of the 
art of printing, more particularly in the shape of the 
letters. He is said to have spent six hundred pounds 
before he could obtain a single letter to please himself, 
and many thousands before he made a profit of his pur- 
suit, which he prosecuted so ardently that he manufac- 
tured his own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, 
and all the apparatus for printing. His typography is 
extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plantin with 
the clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he 
stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symmetry 
being in vain to be looked for among the specimens 
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MINION, No. 5. 
WILLIAM HICKLING PREscoTT, author of the his- 
tories of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cor- 
tez, and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 
1859, at the age of sixty-three. The historical writ- 
ings of Prescott are among the few finished and 
classical productions of the kind in our age which 
are worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, 
and others in the last century. Fortunate in hay- 
ing the power of devoting himself to those studies 
in which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent 
American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency 
of certain requisites which one would have pre- 
viously said were indispensable for such a career. 
He had from an early period of life lost in a great 
measure the use of his eyes. How he contrived, 
by patience and the use of adroit arrangements, to 
overcome this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, 
having acquired considerable wealth by the japan- 
ning business at Birmingham, devoted himself to 
the perfection of the art of printing, more particu- 
larly in the shape of the letters. He is said to have 
spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain 
a single letter to please himself, and many thou- 
sands before he made a profit of his pursuit, which 
he prosecuted so ardently that he manufactured 
his own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, 
and all the apparatus for printing. His typogra- 
phy is extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance 
of Plantin with the clearness of the Elzevirs; in 
his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such free- 














MINION, No. 6. 
WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the his- 
tories of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, 
and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 1859, at 
the age of sixty-three. The historical writings of 
Prescott are among the few finished and classical 
productions of the kind in our age which are worthy 
to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in 
the last century. Fortunate in having the power of 
devoting himself to those studies in which it was his 
ambition to excel, this eminent American was just 
as unfortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites 
which one would have previously said were indis- 
pensable for such a career. He had from an early 
period of life lost in a great measure the use of his 
eyes. How he contrived, by patience and the use 
of adroit arrangements, to overcome this prodigious 
difficulty, is detailed by himself in a manner ex- 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, 
having acquired considerable wealth by the japan- 
ning business at Birmingham, devoted himself to 
the perfection of the art of printing, more particu- 
larly in the shape of the letters. He is said to have 
spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a 
single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he pro- 
secuted so ardently that he manufactured his own 
printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the 
apparatus for printing. His typography is extremely 
beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plantin with the 
clearness of the Elzevirs; in his Italic letters he 
stands unrivalled, such freedom and perfect symme- 





MINION, No. 7. (FULL-GROWN.) 


WILLIAM HiIckLING PREscorTT, author of the histo- 
ries of Furdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and 
of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the 
age of sixty-three. The historical writings of Prescott 
are among the few finished and classical productions 
of the kind in our age which are worthy to rank with 
those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last cen- 
tury. Fortunate in having the power of devoting 
himself to those studies in which it was his ambition 
to excel, this eminent American was just as unfor- 
tunate in the deficiency of certain requisites which 
one would have previously said were indispensable 
for such a career. He had from an early period of 
life lost in a great measure the use of his eyes. How 
he contrived, by patience and the use of adroit ar- 
rangements, to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is 
detailed by himself in a manner extremely interest- 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, hav- 
ing acquired considerable wealth by the japanning 
business at Birmingham, devoted himself to the per- 
fection of the art of printing, more particularly in the 
shape of the letters. He is said to have spent six 
hundred pounds before he could obtain a single letter 
to please himself, and many thousands before he made 
a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ardently 
that he manufactured his own printing ink, presses, 
moulds for casting, and all the apparatus for print- 
ing. His typography is extremely beautiful, uniting 
the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of the Elze- 
virs; in his Italic letters he stands unrivalled, such 
freedom and perfect symmetry being in vain to be 
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BREVIER, No. 4. 


Wituiam Hickuine Prescorr, author of the histories 
of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, and of 
Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 1859, at the age 
of sixty-three. The historical writings of Prescott are 
among the few finished and classical productions of 
the kind in our age which are worthy to rank with 
those of Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last cen- 
tury. Fortunate in having the power of devoting 
himself to those studies in which it was his ambition 
to excel, this eminent American was just as unfortu- 
nate in the deficiency of certain requisites which one 
would have previously said were indispensable for 
such acareer. He had from an early period of life lost 
in a great measure the use of his eyes. How he con- 
trived, by patience and the use of adroit arrangements, 
to overcome this prodigious difficulty, is detailed by 






















Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, hav- 
ing acquired considerable wealth by the japanning 
business at Birmingham, devoted himself to the per- 
fection of the art of printing, more particularly in 
the shape of the letters. 







He is said to have spent 





six hundred pounds before he could obtain a single 





letter to please himself, and many thousands before 
he made a profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted 
so ardently that he manufactured his own printing 
ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the apparatus 
for printing. 
uniting the elegance of Plantin with the clearness of 








His typography is extremely beautiful, 






BREVIER, No. G. 





WiiuiAm HickiinG Prescort, author of the his- 
tories of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cor- 
tez, and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of January, 
1859, at the age of sixty-three. The historical 
writings of Prescott are among the few finished 
and classical productions of the kind in our age 
which are worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, 
Hume, and others in the last century. Fortunate 
in having the power of devoting himself to those 
studies in which it was his ambition to excel, this 
eminent American was just as unfortunate in the 
deficiency of certain requisites which one would 
have previously said were indispensable for such a 
career. He had from an early period of life lost in 
a great measure the use of his eyes. How he con- 
trived, by patience and the use of adroit arrange- 

















Joun BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, 
having acquired considerable wealth by the japan- 
ning business at Birmingham, devoted himself to 
the perfection of the art of printing, more particu- 
larly in the shape of the letters. He is said to have 
spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a 
single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he 
prosecuted so ardently that he manufactured his 

. own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, and 
all the apparatus for printing. His typography is 

extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plan- 
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BREVIER, No. 5. 


W1LuiAM Hick.ine Prescort, author of the histo- 
ries of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of Cortez, 
and of Pizarro, died on the 2*th of January, 1859, 
at the age of sixty-three. The historical writings 
of Prescott are among the few finished and classi- 
cal productions of the kind in our age which are 
worthy to rank with those of Gibbon, Hume, and 
others in the last century. Fortunate in having 
the power of devoting himself to those studies in 
which it was his ambition to excel, this eminent 
American was just as unfortunate in the deficiency 
of certain requisites which one would have pre- 
viously said were indispensable for such a career. 
He had from an early period of life lost in a great 
measure the use of his eyes. How he contrived, 
by patience and the use of adroit arrangements, to 


JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcestershire, 
having acquired considerable wealth by the japan- 
ning business at Birmingham, devoted himself to 
the perfection of the art of printing, more particu- 
larly in the shape of the letters. He is said to have 
spent six hundred pounds before he could obtain a 
single letter to please himself, and many thousands 
before he made a profit of his pursuit, which he 
prosecuted so ardently that he manufactured his 
own printing ink, presses, moulds for casting, and 
all the apparatus for printing. His typography is 
extremely beautiful, uniting the elegance of Plan- 












BREVIER, No. 7. (FULL-GROWN.) 


WILLIAM HICKLING PRESCOTT, author of the 
histories of Ferdinand and Isabella of Spain, of 
Cortez, and of Pizarro, died on the 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1859, at the age of sixty-three. The histo- 
rical writings of Prescott are among the few 
finished and classical productions of the kind in 
our age which are worthy to rank with those of 
Gibbon, Hume, and others in the last century. 
Fortunate in having the power of devoting him- 
self to those studies in which it was his ambition 
to excel, this eminent American was just as un- 
fortunate in the deficiency of certain requisites 
which one would have previously said were in- 
dispensable for such a career. He had from an 
early period of life lost in a great measure the 
use of his eyes. How he contrived, by patience 





JOHN BASKERVILLE, a native of Worcester- 
shire, having acquired considerable wealth by 
the japanning business at Birmingham, devoted 
himself to the perfection of the art of printing, 
more particularly in the shape of the letters. 
He is said to have spent six hundred pounds 
before he could obtain a single letter to please 
himself, and many thousands before he made a 
profit of his pursuit, which he prosecuted so ar- 
dently that he manufactured his own printing 
ink, presses, moulds for casting, and all the ap- 
paratus for printing. His typography is ex- 





















THE PROOF-SHEET. 


PRINTERS’ SUPPLIES. 


_————= HH © @ 0. ~~. —_ 
The undersigned invites the attention of Printers to his increased facilities for supplying, in any quantity, however 
large, every description of 
Flai Writing Papers, Caps, Demys, Folios, &c., 
Ruled Letier and Note Headings, 
Printers’ Blanks, Card Boards and Cards, 
Patient Tags and Direction Labels, with or without Sirings. 


ENVELOPES of all the Regular Sizes, including “Pettee’s Improved Patent,” so greatly 
prized by Printers, as being the best to print upon. 


+2 


INVARIABLY AT THE LOWEST PRICES. 


——_——_—__o@> 


OUR RULED BILL-HEAD PAPERS 


Are acknowledged to be the BEST AND CHEAPEST in the market. As the original introducer of these goods, we are 
determined to preserve their superiority OVER ALL COMPETITORS. They are perfectly ruled, on strictly first-class Flat Cap, 
cut true and square, and put up in packages of 500 (full count) ready for use. Their convenience and economy cannot be 
overstated, and they form a most important item in the stock of every printing establishment. 








FANCY | MONTHLY | 
Writs OR SLUE. COLORS. STATEMENTS. 





12 Ib. “ub | ibn | 4b 14 1b. 


Two to Sheet, Long or Broad Fold..... $450 | $515 | | $5 80 Long or Narrow. 
Four ae Sher 2 38 270 | 300 | $275 


Six “ see 185 | 210 | 1 90 
Eight «Long Fold only 1 50 











Eight ‘* of Demy (half note). ... | 2 25 


4%- The above prices are for a single 1000. On orders of 10,000 or over, assorted, 10 per cent. discount will be allowed. 


Having three Patent Power Ruling Machines, besides several of the best hand Machines, in constant use, and giving 
special attention to this department of our business, our facilities for filling orders for 


Huled Paper for Books or Blanks 


Are unsurpassed, and Printers are invited to give our establishment a trial. 

Particular attention is given to the Ruling of Blanks and Books for Railroad and Canal Companies, Iron, Coal, and other 
Mining Companies; as well as to the Printing and Binding of the same, when the parties ordering have not the facilities for 
completing the entire job. 

SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


We keep a large stock on hand, or make to order, at short notice and low prices, every description of BLANK ACCOUNT 
BOOKS, MEMORANDUM AND PASS BOOKS, required by Merchants, Corporations, &c. &c. 


(S" Inquiries and orders by mail will receive prompt attention, 


THOMAS W. PRICE, 


Blank Book Factory, Paper Warehouse, and Ruling Rooms, 
No. 506 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 
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SECOND-HAND PRESSES FOR SALE. 


DouBLE-CYLINDER HOE Press, bed 32 x 49 inches inside of 
bearers. Price, $2000. This press is in thorough repair, and can 
be seen in running order at our warerooms. It is furnished with 
an extra fountain for a single cylinder, and will answer admirably 
for a daily paper whose success is not sufficiently assured to war- 
rant the purchase of a new press at a cost of about $9000. 

One WASHINGTON HAND PREssS, No. 4, platen 24 x 37 inches. 
In perfect order. Price, $250. 

COLLINS & M’LEESTER, 


No, 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia. 
COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS. 

These are cut six different lengths, which are selected so that 
any length up to fifty ems can be formed without using more than 
three pieces at one time; in the majority of cases, indeed, only 
two pieces are required. We put them up in fonts of twenty-five 
pounds, keeping three sizes on hand, viz: Six to Pica Leads, Non- 
pareil Slugs, and Pica Slugs. Other sizes are cut to order. A 
clearly printed Table, showing at a glance the various combina- 
tions of the pieces, accompanies each font. Price, 40 cents per 


pound, 
For sale by COLLINS M’LEESTER,. 


WEBB’S MECHANICAL QUOINS. 
By a simple application of the right and left screw this Quoin is 
readily adapted to lock up forms of any size. IT CAN BE USED 
ANYWHERE IN PLACE OF WOODEN QUOINS, and, having a 
lateral spread of from no-auareee to three-fourths of an inch, the 
same Quoin can be used in different spaces. Nothing but paraliel 
furniture is used, and the Quoin does not mar the softest pine. No 
alteration of chase is required, and forms can be locked up or un- 
locked on the press, or on a board, as well as on a stone. 


For the convenience of those desiring to give them a trial, we 
furnish single packages, containing five Quoins of each of the 
three sizes, for $3. 





THE RUGGLES PAPER CUTTER. 


Wood Frame. 
To cut 28 inches, 
a ear 


Tron Frame, | 
To cut 28 inches, .... -81.00 
“. a 8 


“apf . “33 
a) 36 a ¥ | a7 
We have also for sale NEWBURY'S IMPROVED IRON FRAME 
Parker Currer, which is similar in construction to the above, 
Cuts 23 inches, Price, $50, 
Also, the FRANKLIN PAPER CUTTER, In which the head moves 
backwards or forwards, parallel with the Cutting Board, Lron 
frame; cuts 9 inches, Price, $70. 


GORDON'S FRANKLIN PRESSES. 


These presses are so widely and favorably known that a descrip- 
tion or Ilustration is unnecessary. 


Half Medium, 13 © 19 Inside Chase. ......ecececeee 

do, with Fountain.... i 
arto Medium, 10 © 15 Inside ch 5 
Card and Billhead, 7x 1b ** * 2 

Steam Fixtures, @15, Boxing, ®10, 7, and g6, 


ROLLER PROOF-PRESSES. 


These presses are made with tron bed and heavy tron impression 
roll, with flanges on the bed to keep the roll in its place. We fur- 
nish them with or without frames. The frames are varnished 
hard wood bodies, with neat and substantial tron legs, 


9 x 28 inches, inside bearers, with frame. . 

16 x 28 os oe ry ee rr 

Y \ a a a) a 
a 


without fram 
16 x Pa] a7 a) a) ad 


CARD CUTTERS. 


The frame is of hard wood, well seasoned, with a sliding gauge 
and adjustable back-plece; the shears are accurately fitted, and the 
whole machine simply and substantially made. Sizes and prices 
as follows:— 


With 6-inch Shears, $13.50 
inch ~ 15,00 | 


With 10-inch Shears, #20.00 
ee 22.50 
16,00 


** 12-inch ee 
** 14-inch ad 


einen 


** §-inch - 27.00 
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TRIANGULAR TYPE-GAUGE. 


This is a great improvement on any Gauge heretofore made, be- 
ing, in faet, the first successful attempt to produce this useful 
article in a truly convenient shape, The sides of the triangle are 
grooved, so that it is easily handled, and six sides are thus pre- 
sented. We make two Gauges. The one designed for Newspaper 
work measures all sizes from Agate to Long Primer, inclusive; 
while that designed for Book work measures all sizes from Non- 
pareil to Small Pica—the Nonpareil side can also be used to mea- 
sure Pica. Price, $1.50. By mail, $1.60. 

Manufactured only by COLLINS & M'LEESTER,. 

TYPE FOUNDES, 
No, 705 Jayne street, Philadelphia, 





THE PROOF-SHEET TABLES. 


The following valuable Tables, which have appeared in THE 
PROOF-SHEET, are now printed on stout cards, in clear type, and 
offered for sale:— 

TABLE OF SIGNATURES.—Printed on card 10 11 inches, in 
Brevier, leaded, 

TABLE OF THE pAnaety OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Jos of from fifty to ten thousand copies. 

TABLE OF COMBINATION LEADS AND SLUGS.—Showing the 
pieces required to make any length up to fifty ems, not more than 
three pieces being used for either size. 

TYPE GAUGE, FROM DIAMOND TO P1cA.—Printed on Parch- 
ment Paper. 

TABLE OF THE QUANTITY OF PAPER REQUIRED FOR ANY 
Book.—Arranged for all Forms, from 8vo. to 36mo, Calculated 
for one thousand copies. 

TABLES OF PROPORTIONS.—Showing the relation that each Size 
of Type (from Pica to Pear}) bears to all other sizes. Also, the Re- 
lative Proportion of each Size to Space; with explanations and 
examples, 


Price, 20 cents. By mail, 25 cents. 


PATENT BRASS-LINED GALLEY. 


The following en ving exhibits this new-style Galley, with a 
portion of the wood removed, thus showing the manner in which 
the lining is attached :— 





The improvement consists in soldering a tongue of metal to the 
brass lining, and letting the metal tongue into the wooden side 
(which is slotted), thus fastening, at one and the same time, by 
means of the screws in the bottom of the galley, the lining, side, 
and brass bottom, making a galley which presents, inside, a per- 
fectly smooth side-surface. There is also a strip of brass across 
the head of the galley, which prevents the head and sides from 
warping or becoming loose, 


Single Col 
Double 


PATENT COMPOSING STICKS. 











Qnoven Compontno Otto 


10-inch, 82.00) 14-inch, #2.50 
I-inch, 2.25 MWe-ineh, 2.75 


ow 


6-Inch, 81.50 


18-inch, #3,.00 
S-ineh, 1.75 


W-ineh, 3.25 


PLAIN SCREW COMPOSING STICKS, ~SIx and eight Inch, $1.00, 
Each additional inch, fifteen cents, 


NONPAREIL CARD AND JOB PRESSES. 


These Presses are extensively used in the Western States, and 
are highly recommended, They are strongly built, and will print 
matter the full size of platen, They are very compact, the largest 
occupying a space of but four feet square, hey are made of four 
sizes, Nos, Land 2 being supplied with an admirable sectional dis- 
tribution which enables the operator to print two or more colors at 
one impression, One of these presses can be seen in operation at 
the Ledger Job Office of this city, 


ee 
oe 


Steam-fixtures extra. 





THE 


ISSUED BY COLLINS & M’LEESTER, TYPE FOUNDERS, No. 705 JAYNE STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


VoL, III.—No. 17. 


EXPLANATORY, §c. 

Our readers will observe that this number is defi- 
cient in the usual variety of matter, owing to the 
large proportion of our space occupied by the article 
on ‘* The Press of Philadelphia.’? When the younger 
papers are reached, less space will be required for 


giving their history in accordance with the author’s | 


plan, and we shall be able to treat of two or more 


papers in each number, and still have room for more | 


miscellaneous matter. 
The display of New Styles of Jobbing Letter in 


our advertising pages is, we think, such as will at- | 
| 
tract attention, elicit admiration, and induce orders. 


Four sizes of our Full-Grown Newspaper Letter are 
shown together on page 78, and we beg leave again 


to invite the attention of publishers to the advan- | 


tages possessed by this style of type over all others, 
for newspaper work. 


SURE i antl 


THE PRESS OF PHILADELPHIA IN 1870. 
BY EUGENE H. MUNDAY. 


**TITE ABSTRACT, AND BRIEF CHRONICLES, OF THE TIME,** 
tions are issued in Philadelphia. 


ledge, and not a few have been established and are 
conducted to forward interests in which the public 
is not directly concerned, 
meritorious, and several take high rank among simi- 
lar publications which are issued in other cities; but 
they are not included in the popular idea of ‘*The 
” The Religious Press, also, may be regarded 
as a distinct class, to be considered separately, and 
not grouped with news-papers. 

The briefest intelligible history of all the papers 
and magazines now published in our city would re- 
quire much labor in its preparation, and many entire 
numbers of Tuk Proor-Sneet for its presentation ; 
and, after all, could have but exceptional interest. 

For these reasons, the articles here begun will 
treat only of the leading secular newspapers which 
have a general circulation, and are popularly recog- 
nized as ‘The Press of Philadelphia.’? Of these, I 
shall endeavor to present a succinct historical sketch 
which shall be acceptable and interesting, not only to 
printers and publishers, but also to the publie. 


Press, 


MARCH, 1870. 


Nearly all of these are | 


| Dunlap & Claypoole. 





$1.00 PER ANNUM. 


Care will be taken to make these sketches reliable 
in all matters of fact, and, when the sources of in- 
formation are limited, I shall prefer to give meagre 
details rather than indulge in ‘‘ guesses at truth.” 


NORTH AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES GA- 
ZETTE. Daily commercial newspaper; folio; nine col- 
umns; size, 30 46 inches. Republican in polities. Pub- 
lished by Morton McCMICHAEL, at No. 132 South Third 
street. Weekly and tri-weekly editions are also published. 
Type used: Brevier, Nonpareil, and Agate. Printed on 
double-cylinder Hoe press. 

In 1839, a number of wealthy gentlemen, of high 
moral and religious principles, determined toestablish 
a daily commercial paper that should be high-toned, 
independent, and semi-religious in character. The 
necessary capital was subscribed, and, on the 26th of 


| March of that year, the first number of Tuk Noxru 


AMERICAN was issued from No. 63 (now No. 223) 
Dock street. The editorials partook of the nature of 


moral essays, and no theatrical or assembly adver- 


tisements or notices were admitted into its columns ; 
even oyster-cellars (now saloons) came under the ban. 
When Zachariah Poulson ceased to publish the 


| American Daily Advertiser* (December 28, 1839), its 
Aout one hundred and forty periodical publica- | 
Many of them, | 
however, are devoted to special branches of know- | 


list of subscribers was transferred to 8. C. Brace and 
T. R. Newbold, “‘who,’’ said the editor, ‘‘*now pub- 
lish a highly respectable daily paper, conducted on 
the same plan, denominated Tur Norra AmeEnt- 
cANn.”? The Advertiser was first issued weekly by 
John Dunlap, in November, 1771, under the title of 
the Pennsylvania Packet ; or, the General Advertiser. 
While the British army was in possession of Phila- 
delphia, in 1777-78, it was printed at Lancaster, but 
shortly after was removed back to this city, and pub- 
lished semi-weekly—and for a time tri-weekly—by 
On the 21st of September, 


* In his Annals of Philadelphia, Mr. Watson thus speaks 
of Poulson’s Advertiser: “It is more properly municipal and 
domestic than any other which we know. It seems composed 
to suit the family hearth and fireside comforts of good and 
sober citizens, never flaunting in the gaudy glare of party 
allurements ; never stained with the ribaldry and virulence of 
party recrimination. It is patriarchal—looking alike to the 
wants and benefits of ali our citizens as common children of 
the same city family. It is, in short, a paper like the good old 
times from which it has descended, and like the people of the 
former days—ils recent most numerous readers—it carries 
with it something grave, discriminating, useful, and conside- 
rate.” This eulogium indicates the cause of the Advertiser's 
decay. It failed to keep pace with the times. 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1870, by COLLINS & M'LEESTER, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States 
for the Eastern District of PennsyWania. 
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1784, the Packet was converted into a daily—being 
the first daily newspaper printed on this continent. 
This journal yielded a handsome competence to 
each of its publishers ; but, towards the close of its 
career, its popularity was entirely lost, and when 
Poulson, broken down by disease, after nearly forty 
years of editorial labor, decided to retire, his son 
John declined continuing the paper—the circulation 
of which did not exceed three hundred. 

In 1840, the Commercial Herald, which had been 
published by Colonel Cephas G. Childs, was also 
merged into the new paper. 

After sustaining a heavy pecuniary loss, the origi- 
nal owners of Tre Nortu AMERICAN sold the estab- 
lishment to George R. Graham and Alexander Cum- 
mings, for about the value of the type and press. 
Mr. Graham and Mr. Cummings were able writers 
and enterprising business men, and infused new life 
into the concern. Robert T. Conrad—alike distin- 
guished as jurist, poet, dramatist, and orator—was 
engaged as editor, and the paper was soon placed on 
a paying basis, its original design being abandoned. 
It joined with the New York Tribune in efforts to 
obtain early news, and at their expense the pilot- 
boat Romer, in 1845, was run as an express across the 
Atlantic, beating the regular packet several days. 

Differences soon arose between the partners. Mr. 
Cummings objected to the political views of the 
editor, while Mr. Graham endorsed his course. As a 
result, the firm dissolved, and Mr. Graham remained 
sole proprietor until January 1, 1847, when Morron 
McMicuaAkn became associated with him, under the 
firm name of Graham & McMichael. The paper was 
then an eight-column folio, with a head similar to 
that now used, and had for a motto, ‘‘Devoted to 
Truth.”’ It was published at the N. E. corner of 
Chestnut and Fourth streets, from whence itwas re- 
moved, in July, 1848, to its present location, No. 132 
South Third street. 

At the beginning of 1847, Taz NortH AMERICAN 
and the Unirep Srares GAZETTE were separate 
papers of like character and standing. Both were 
devoted to the interests of the Whig party ; both ad- 
vocated the policy of protection, and lamented the 
fate of the “tariff of ’42;’’ both gave great atten- 
tion to the commercial and manufacturing interests 
of the city and State; and they were much alike in 
the tone of their articles. Both were successful— 
the GAzETreE being probably the more prosperous— 
but neither could hope for any material increase in 
its prosperity while the other existed. Under these 
circumstances, Mr. McMichael conceived the idea of 
consolidating the two friendly rivals, and overtures 
were made to Mr. Joseph R. Chandler for the pur- 
chase of the Gazerrr, of which he was proprietor. 
The proposition was accepted, and on the 1st of July, 
1847, the two papers became one, of nearly the pre- 
sent size. Dr. Robert M. Bird, who some time 
before had retired from the literary field, and was 








THE PROOF-SHEET. 


residing at New Castle, Del., furnished the requisite 
extra capital, and became a partner, though the firm 
name remained unchanged until Mr. Graham with- 
drew, in August, 1848, when it became McMichael & 
Bird.* 

This is the only instance we shall have to record 
in which two journals so nearly equal in business, 
and both prosperous, were consolidated. In an- 
nouncing the union, the publishers—apparently 
fearing that some old subscriber of the GAzErTE 
might take offence at seeing his favorite title occupy 
the second place—thought proper to give this curious 
reason for placing Norra AMERICAN before UNITED 
STatTEs GAZETTE: ‘‘ No preference was designed to 
be given to one [title] over the other; the collocation 
was determined by the geographical feature which 
connected the one with the continent and the other 
with the country—the first with the greater, tle 
second with the less.”’ 

When the union was effected, the editorial corps 
of the Nortn AMERICAN AND UNITED STATES 
GAZETTE was as follows: Robert T. Conrad, political 
editor; Dr. Robert M. Bird, miscellaneous; James 
8. Wallace, associate editor; and G. G. Foster, city 
editor. Mr. Graham and Mr. McMichael also con- 
tributed to enrich its columns. The subscribers of 
the old GAzETTE were nearly all retained, and the 
paper entered on a new tide of prosperity. 

As before stated, Mr. Graham withdrew in 1848. 
Dr. Bird died on the 23d of January, 1854, but his 
interest remained until July following, when Mr. 
MeMichael became sole proprietor, and he has con- 
tinued the publication to the present time. 

It is essential to the completeness of this narrative 
that we should give the history of the older of the 
journals included in the title of the paper under con- 
sideration. 

The GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STATES was estab- 
lished at New York, in June, 1789, by Jonn FENNO, 
in the interest of the Hamilton wing of the Federal 
party. When Philadelphia became the seat of gov- 
ernment, the office was removed here and located at 
No. 69 High street, between Second and Third, where 
the GAzETTE was published every Wednesday and 
Saturday, at $3.00 a year. It was then a three-col- 
umn folio, printed on a sheet 17 x 21 inches, and 
contained congressional news, public documents, 
foreign intelligence three months’ old, and one or 
more poems in each number. Scarcely any local 
news was given, and editorials were exceedingly rare. 
It is difficult to imagine that the paper was of any 
great value to the political party it supported. 


* Robert Montgomery Bird (born at New Castle, Del., in 
1805) was the author of many excellent romances, and also of 
the tragedies of the Gladiator” and the “ Broker of Bogata,” 
which are so widely known through Edwin Forrest's masterly 
impersonations of Spartacus; and Baptisto Febro. He was 
also distinguished as a physician, and filled the chair of ma 
teria medica at the Pennsylvania College, in Filbert street 
above Eleventh, during its brief existence. 
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On the 13th of December, 1793, a daily evening 
edition was begun, EVENING ADVERTISER being 


added to the title, and the price increased to $6.00 | 


a year. 
that Fenno’s modest ‘‘ Address to the Public’’ was 
published four successive days. In 1795, Eventrne 
ADVERTISER was dropped from the title, but was 
replaced, a year later, by PHrLADELPHIA DaILy Ap- 
VERTISER. 


So important did this undertaking appear, | 


In announcing this addition, the editor | 


says: ‘The propriety of the addition this day made | 
to the title of the paper, we hope will be justified by | 


experience in such a proportional participation of 
the public favor as exertions may merit.’’ The price 
was increased to $8.00 a year; by mail, $9.00. 
When he first issued the daily edition, Fenno an- 
nounced that he was ‘‘determined to keep detached 


from the influence of parties,’ but the GAzErTsE | 
soon became intensely Federal, and bitterly opposed | 


the ‘‘¥rench and American Jacobins.’? This oppo- 
sition was gencrally exhibited in articles copied from 
abler journals, and in satirical poems full of personal 
allusions to prominent Republicans. 
one of these poems it is said: ‘‘I have heard a re- 
spectable old gentleman, contemporary with Dr. 
F}——-, observe that he never saw him in a minority.” 
Rather an ungracious reflection on the memory of the 
Printer Philosopher. Fenno strenuously supported 
Adams’ sadministration, and, when awar with France 
was imminent, he daily hurled his borrowed thunder- 
bolts at the ‘‘French faction”’ in the United States. 
His son inherited his principles, and when, on the 
19th of November, 1798, the news of Nelson’s victory 


In a note to 


will in future be published in his name.’’ Wayne 
adopted the following motto, from the induction to 
the second part of Henry IV :— 
“T. from the orient to the drooping west, 
Making the wind my post-horse, still unfold 
The deeds commenced on this ball of earth.” 

Editorials were now of more frequent occurrence, 
but they partook largely of the satirical and some- 
times abusive character so common to the editorials 
of the good old times. The laws were published in 
the GazerTE ‘by authority,’ and the advertising 
patronage was good ;* yet Wayne appears to have 
succeeded but indifferently ; for in October, 1801, he 
‘‘relinquished”’ the paper to Enos Bronson. In his 
valedictory, he boasts that he has now eight hundred 
more ‘‘respectable supporters’? than when he pur- 
chased the paper, and states that ‘‘seven prosecu- 
tions, commenced within twelve months, bear testi- 
mony to the fact’’ that he had created many enemies. 
He adds, however, ‘‘I never intentionally committed 
an act which I did not conceive justifiable and pro- 
per, as an editor and as an American.”’ 

Bronson omitted DarLy ADVERTISER from the 
title, and in May, 1802, entered into a partnership 
with Elihu Chauncey, which continued but three 
years. Under this firm, on the 20th of February, 


| 1804, the title was changed from GAzETTE OF THE 


over the French feet in the Bay of Aboukir (Au- | 


gust 2d) was received, he issued a ‘‘Gazette Extra- 
ordinary,’’ announcing and giving particulars of the 


‘interesting, important, and truly glorious news,” | 


which, he says, ‘‘we cannot delay for a moment to 
communicate to our readers.’’ The next day ap- 
peared a ‘‘Postscript’’ rejoicing in the ‘‘certainty 
of that glorious event, the destruction of the French 
fleet in the Mediterranean by Admiral Nelson.”’ 

On the 14th of September, 1798, John Fenno fell 
a victim to the yellow fever, which then raged in 
Philadelphia. He had lost his wife a few days be- 
fore, and his contemporary and political opponent, 
Benjamin Franklin Bache, editor of the Aurora, 
died on the 10th of the same month.* The Gazerrr 
was continued by John Ward Fenno, son of its 
founder, until May, 1800, when the following notice 


appeared: ‘The GAZETTE OF THE UNITED STArTEs, | 


which has for some time past been the property of 
Mr. Caleb P. Wayne, and by him been conducted, 





nal, he was much respected by the community, and highly 
esteemed by his political friends. Brown's Philadelphia Ga- 
vette appeared in mourning as & mark of respect to his me- 
mory. In an obituary notice, the editor says: “* We have lost 
in him one with whom it is our boast to have been connected 
by ties which reach the heart—a FRIEND whose amiable dis 
position, purity of manners, and integrity of soul, rendered 


Unirep States to Unrrep States’ GAzeTre. After 
Chauncey retired, Bronson improved the paper, in- 
creasing the quantity of local news, and gaining 
largely in advertisements. He also turned his atten- 
tion to commercial matters, and devoted an entire 
page to Prices Current. 

A semi-weekly edition ‘‘for the country’? was 
started in 1809, at $4.00 a year. This, many years 
later, proved to be the most profitable issue of the 
paper. About this time, the following notice to sub- 
scribers appeared regularly: ‘‘It is expressly stipu- 
lated that any subscriber to this GAZETTE shall be 
at liberty to discontinue his subscription at pleasure, 
upon giving notice to the editor and paying any ar- 
rearages which may be due at the time, and not 


him the delight of all who knew him.” His virtues were ex 
tolled, in elegiac verse, by the Boston Gazette. We quote the 
stanzas which refer to his editorial career :— 
** What tho’ he never stalk’d the embattled plain, 
Nor shook the astonish’d forum with his voice; 
Yet *twas his lot in humbler walks to gain 
The wise man’s plaudit and the good man’s choice. 
** Firm were his principles, his judgment clear, 
He lovy’d his country and espous’d her cause; 
Nor all the storms of faction made him veer, 
Or once revile her rulers or her laws. 
** His Press no base detraction e’er display’d, 
Nor gold for falsehood would admittance gain; 
But truth, in bright yet modest garb array ’d, 
Held o'er his spotiess page a quiet reign.*’ 

* Quack nostrums were largely advertised then, as now. 
For example, the readers of the GazeTrTe of 1800 were as- 
sured, in large letters, that “eighty thousand persons, of all 
ages, have, within two years past, found relief ‘rom Hamil 
ton’s Worm-«destroying Lozenges!’ We may add, that adver 
tisements in verse not infrequently appeared 





